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C 
QUERIES and 
COMMENTS 


FROM A New England 
consumer comes this 
query: "Is it true 
that there is no difference 
between cane sugar and beet 
sugar?" White sugar, whether 
made from sugarcane or sugar 
beets, is nutritionally the 
same product—sucrose—and can 
be used in cookery in the same 
ways with the same results. 
In jellies, for example. But 
there is no brown, or parti- 
ally refined sugar, made from 
beets, for the beet sugar made 
by present processes is good 
only when refined. Nor is 
there any beet molasses, or 
other byproduct of beet sugar 
that is used for human con- 
sumption. 
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"I HAVE just bought 
Cc some sheets", a con- 
sumer from [Illinois 
tells us, "with a label which 
says, among other things, 'Ten- 
sile strength 62 pounds warp, 
58 pounds filling.’ What is 
meant by tensile strength?" 
The tensil@strength, or break- 
ing oie of a fabric isthe 
number of pounds pull required 
to break it. Two figures are 
always given, to show the 
breaking strength both of the 
warp, or lengthwise yarns, and 
the filling,orcrosswise yarns. 
The method used to determine 
these values should also be 
stated. The "strip method", 
in which an inch-wide strip of 
the fabric is broken, gives 
somewhat lower values’ than 
does the "grab method", in 
which a wider piece is used. 
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“| would speed the 
day when farmers 
could afford +o 
produce more nearly 
at capacity. But 
| know this cannot 
happen until there 
is a far better 
balance than now 
obtains between 
agricultural and 
industrial prices 
and production” 


Henry A.Wallace, 


Secretary of Agriculture 





"WHERE can I buy wheat 
C germ", asks a Penn- 
sylvania consumer. 
Wheat germ is sold in food- 
specialty stores and drug 
stores, and some of the well- 
known packaged cereal prod— 
ucts sold in grocery stores 
contain it. You can also buy 
whole-grain wheat by the peck 
at a feed store, or a flour 
mill, and cook it either whole 
or ground. You can grind it in 
your meat grinder, or in a 
coffee mill if you have one. 


reading it? We put this ques— 
tion to some club leaders. 
They passed on the GUIDE to 
members of their clubs and re- 
ported that an average of 35 
women saw each copy received. 
One way of making your copy 
available to other readers 
might be to send it to the 
reading 


WHAT DO you do with 
your CONSUMERS' GUIDE 
when you have finished 


rooms of consumer 





groups, trade unions, = and 


business organizations. 
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ANOTHER QUERY on 
sheets comes from the 
West. 
reports: "I saw an advertise- 
ment saying that a certain 
kind of bed sheet exceeded 
U. S. Government standards. 
What does that mean?" The 
U. S. 


This consumer 


Federal Specifications 


Board writes descriptions, 
called specifications, to 
guide the purchase of com 


modities for the use of Govern— 
ment agencies. The specifi- 
cations written for bed sheets 
apply only to one type of 
sheet, the heavy muslin, and 
merely describe the minimum 
quality the Government will 
accept. They do not purport 
to describe the best sheet of 
this or any other type on the 
market, nor one which will 
necessarily be satisfactory to 


homemakers. 
CC of Middlesex County, 
Mass., keeps’ local 
consumers informed regularly 
through "Fresh Food Facts", of 
timely bargains in high food 
value for low food budgets. 
For instance: Root vegetables 
come in for praise as budget 
standbys; milk receives tradi- 
tional acclaim for high min- 
eral, 


CONSUMERS' COUNCIL 


vitamin 
content for building teeth and 
general health, at low cost. 


protein, and 


WOMEN WRITE 15 per- 
cent of the million or 
so letters received 


Cc 





each month in the Department 
of Agriculture. They write 
asking such questions as how 
to plan houses, diets, child- 
ren’s clothes, gardens, and 
budgets . 
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A New York City dairy tries 
out paper containers for 
milk sold to poor families 


What Kind of Milk 
do you buy $ 


Skimping on the quantity of milk you 


buy is false economy. Learn instead the 
least expensive kind for each purpose 


TO ASK a food manufacturer to 
grade his product so you can know the qual- 
ity of what you buy and then, when you buy, 
to ignore what those grades mean is about 
as foolish as building a bridge across a 
stream and then wading across. 


GRADED MILK has been offered to 
consumers for more years than has any other 
graded food. But make a quick check of your 
neighbors sometime to see how many of them 
know what the different grades on sale in 
your city mean. Perhaps you will find you 
yourself don’t know! 


MOST CITIES and towns throughout 
the country have some kind of milk ordinance 
requiring the grading of fresh milk sold 
within their limits. Not all ordinances 
have the same standards. Grade A milk in 
one city may be quite different from Grade A 
milk in another city. 


MANY KINDS of standards, differing 
among cities, led the United States Public 
Health Service 10 years ago to draw up a uni- 
form milk ordinance which any city could 
adopt. This ordinance, prepared with the 
counsel of widely known health authorities and 
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representatives of the milk industry, and ap— 
proved by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, has 
been adopted by nearly 600 municipalities. 


FIRST RULE in careful buying of 
milk is to find out what your local milk 
regulations are. Your city health depart— 
ment will tell you. Compare the require— 
ments of its milk ordinance with the provi- 
sions of the Public Health Service ordi- 
nance. Does your city ordinance require 
Grade A pasteurized and other grades of milk 
to satisfy all of the requirements demanded 
by the uniform ordinance? 


SUPPOSE for the moment that milk 
is graded in your city according to the 
P. H. S. uniform standards. What does 
Grade A pasteurized milk mean? It means 
that the milk has been carefully produced 
and properly pasteurized and is as safe as 
any milk can be made. Grade A raw and cer— 
tified milks are raw milks which are as safe 
as any raw milk can practically be made. 


NOTE CAREFULLY that this grade is 
a mark of purity, not of richness or nutri- 
tive value except that all whole milk— 
whether graded "A" or below it—must contain 
at least 34 percent butterfat content. 
Richness of milk is measured by its butter— 
fat content. Purity of milk is determined 
by the degree of sanitation under which it 
is produced (cleanliness, sterilization of 
cans and bottles, tuberculin testing, etc.). 


FEW MILK ORDINANCES in effect in 
cities today grade milk on the basis of its 
butterfat content. Many of them may re- 
quire, as in the uniform milk ordinance, 
that any whole milk sold shall contain a 
certain percentage of butterfat, but make no 
requirement at all about the butterfat con- 
tent of each sanitary grade. When you are 
offered Grade A or Grade B milk there may be no 
difference in the richness of the two kinds, 
while there is a difference in their purity. 


EXCEPTION to this rule may be oc-— 
curring in your city. While the law may not 
require it, milk companies may offer you 
different quality grades. For instance, you 
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may find two kinds of milk, both meeting the 
sanitary requirements of Grade A, but one 
containing 4 percent butterfat and the other 
3i percent. 


MAJOR DIFFERENCES in cost come in 
with differences in richness of milk. Con- 
sumers who want milk with a higher—than- 
average butterfat content must expect to pay 
for it because it costs more to produce such 
milk. To make sure you are getting that 
extra richness, ask for a report from your 
dairies. They might like the idea of print- 
ing on their labels "Grade A, not less than 
4 percent butterfat", or whatever the per- 
centage is. Other consumers whom you know 
might like to have this additional guide to 
the quality of milk they buy. 


SOME SLIGHT difference in price 
may be due to the cost of preparing the 
various sanitary grades. But Public Health 
Service officers report that so far as the 
sanitary requirements of their uniform ordi- 
nance go, in most cases the cost of turning out 
Grade A is less than 1 cent higher than the cost 
of turning out a lowergrade. Your local sani- 
tary requirements may add to this cost. For 
instance, if Grade A milk in your city must 
have a double cap, that will add to the cost. 


GRADE A pasteurized milk, under 
the Public Health Service ordinance, is 
meant to be a milk that is safe and good 
enough for everybody. It is not intended to 
be a luxury product. By setting an "A" 
standard, the Service hoped to encourage 
bringing all milk up to this quality grade. 
But suppose a family cannot buy enough milk 
at Grade A prices to give each child a quart 
a day. What should they do? 


BOILING MILK will give you the pro- 
tection you need against infection from any 
grade of milk lower than the P. H. S.’s "A" 
standard, wrether the milk is raw or pasteur- 
ized. Boiling kills practically all the 
bacteria without destroying the food value 
of the milk, except for a very small amount 
of Vitamin C. This vitamin is affected by 
heat, but this fact is not important because 
the amount of Vitamin C present, even in raw 
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milk, is frequently 
insufficient. it 
is necessary to 
feed children 
orange or tomato 
juice or some 
other good source 
of this vitamin, 
regardless of 
whether the milk 
they drink is raw, 
boiled, or pasteur-— 
ized. Boiling does 
not rob milk of any 
of its food value, 
and it does some— 
thing to make 
milk more digesti- 
ble. None of the 
reasons people give 
for not using 
boiled milk are 
actually valid, 
except of course 
the change in taste. 





Model of a pasteurization plant 


MILK is delivered to the plant at ‘‘A’*—storage tank. From there it passes to “‘B’’—a 
preheater, from which it goes to ‘‘C’’—a filter. After filtering it is kept in the three large 
tanks—‘“‘D’’, for pasteurization. 
milk cooler. From the cooler it comes directly to “‘F’’—for bottling and capping, and 
passes from there into ‘‘G’’—cold-storage room. From the cold-storage room it can 


From the tanks the milk is piped to ‘‘E’’—a covered 


conveniently be passed out to ‘‘H’’—loading platform for delivery wagons and trucks. 
CHEAPER Nowhere along the line is the milk exposed to the air or touched by hand. 


GRADES of raw or 
pasteurized milk, 
often just as high in nutritive value as 
the most expensive grades, may be used in 
cooking, too, if your food money is scarce. 


ONE OTHER high grade beside "A" 
is defined in the uniform ordinance of the 
Public Health Service. That is "certified" 
milk, which is raw milk carefully produced 
with constant supervision. This is an ex- 
pensive kind to produce, and consumers must 
expect to pay more for it than for the pas-— 
teurized kind. Certified milk need be 
bought only when the doctor orders it or 
when consumers can indulge their preference 
for raw milk of the very highest grade. 
Proper pasteurization does not significantly 
affect the flavor or food value of milk, and 
from the standpoint of health, properly pas— 
teurized milk is safer than raw milk. Con- 
sumers who prefer to purchase raw milk can 
secure added protection by pasteurizing at 
home as follows: Place the milk in an alumi- 





num vessel on a hot flame and heat to 155° 
F., stirring constantly; then immediately 
set the vessel in cold water and continue 
stirring until cool. 


"FANCY" labels, such as "Sanitary" 
or "Special", on higher-priced milk should 
be compared with the standard "A." Careful 
consumers will ask for a clear guarantee of 
extra quality of richness and for sanitation 
before they spend extra money on fancy 
names. 


VITAMIN D milk is a possible ex-— 
ception to that rule. This new product is 
still in the experimental stage. Experts 
are not yet agreed that people past the age 
of rickets need any more Vitamin D than they 
get from a good balanced diet. Vitamin D 
milk is recommended by many experts for 
babies, but as to whether mothers can depend 
on milk to give their babies the extra Vita— 
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min D they need in their first 2 years, the 
only official pronouncement so far is that 


more research is desirable. 


LEARNING the definitions and uses 
of different grades of fresh milk is only 
the first rule for intelligent consuming. 
Equally important is checking on the en- 
forcement of those standards. Health de- 
partments in some cities with excellent milk 
ordinances are handicapped by lack of funds 
for hiring inspectors. Find out how many 
inspectors your department has; how often 
they make surprise inspections in the dai- 
ries; whether results of these inspections 
are available to the public. In Washington, 
for instance, every month the health depart-— 
ment publishes reports of inspections made 
at each dairy and ice cream plant. All con- 
sumers who want them may receive these re— 
ports free. That’s one way to keep posted 
on grades of milk sold. 


ANOTHER CHECK on standards in your 
city is to determine its milk sanitation 
rating. This service is given by an in- 
creasing number of State health departments. 
To get a rating a city must apply to its 
State department. If the rating comes to 90 
percent or over, the city is listed in the 
semiannual publication of the Public Health 
Service, "Milk Sanitation Ratings of Cit- 
ies." A rating of 90 percent or over means 
that the city is doing excellent milk-—con- 
trol work. 


CHOOSING the economical type of 
milk for your purposes need not stop with 
fresh milk. Other forms can be included in 
the diet, maybe in some cases more econom— 
ically. The Bureau of Home Economics gives 
these alternative forms as approximately 
equivalent to the food value of a quart of 
fluid whole milk: 17 ounces of evaporated 
milk; 1 quart of fluid skim milk and 1} 
ounces of butter; 5 ounces of American Ched- 
dar cheese; 4} ounces of dried whole milk; 
34 ounces of dried skim milk and 13 ounces 
of butter. 


CENTURIES of skimming cream from 
milk has given lots of consumers the false 
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idea that cream is the only thing valuable 
in milk. When butterfat is removed from 
whole milk, the skim milk that remains con- 
tains a large proportion of the proteins, 
sugar, minerals, and Vitamins B and G that 
make the whole milk valuable. True, skim 
milk compared with whole milk is lower in 
fuel value, not so rich in flavor, and a poor 
source of Vitamin A. But add an ounce anda 
half of butter to a quart of skim milk and 
you will get the same food value as a quart 
of whole milk. If you are not, for reasons 
of economy, buying an adequate supply of 
whole milk, you can, at little expense, 
safely use skim milk to increase your milk 
Supply provided you make sure to get your 
Vitamins A and D from other foods or fish- 
liver oils. 


DRIED SKIM milk has all the food 
virtues of fresh skim milk except Vitamin C. 
Ordinarily it is the cheapest form of milk 
you can buy. Even when you add the fat and 
Vitamin A missing from the whole milk by 
using a little more butter, the cost is less 
than whole milk, whether fresh, evaporated, 
or condensed. One quart of fresh whole milk 
equals 33 ounces of dried skim milk plus 1} 
ounces of butter. With dried skim milk at, 
let us say, 16 cents a pound and butter at 
50 cents a pound, you can get the equivalent 
of a quart of fresh whole milk for less than 
83 cents. The Bureau of Home Economics will 
tell you how to use this valuable food. 


DAIRY COMPANIES have been slow to 
make dried skim milk easily available to 
consumers. Your local bakeries and ice 
cream factories usually have a supply on 
hand and may be willing to sell it to you 
in small quantities. The industry agreed 
with the Department of Agriculture to de- 
velop a satisfactory consumer package in the 
marketing agreement signed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


EVAPORATED milk is whole milk with 
about 60 percent of its water removed. One 
pound is equal, on the average, to about 2 
pounds of fresh whole milk. Seventeen ounces 
of evaporated milk contains about the same 

[Concluded on Page 27] 
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What's ahead in food costs 


can only be understood fairly by remembering what’s behind present - 


prices. If you are a consumer with a job, try counting ten this way 
next time an increase in the cost of food moves you to protest: 


Ever since 1920 farmers have given the rest of the country abundant supplies of food 
at relatively low prices. 


‘ ’ 


During the ‘‘prosperous’’ years 1922-29, the general cost of living remained at 
about 70 percent above 1913. Food costs remained about 50 percent above 1913. 


Food costs struck bottom in 1933 when they were slightly less than food costs in 1913. 
Total cost of living in 1933 was still 30 percent above the 1913 level. Noother item 
in the cost of living dropped so low as food in 1933. 


Even with the increase in food costs since 1933, food prices on February 12, 1935, were 
probably about 15 percent below the February average of all living costs. 


By the middle of February food prices were 7 percent higher than in the last half of 
1934, but still 20 percent below 1930 prices. Most of the expected rise in food prices 
in general is probably about over in view of seasonal increases in food supplies as 
the new crops become available. 


Higher food costs in 1935 are not expected to increase the general cost of living more 
than 3 or 4 percent. 


Money to meet these higher costs is apparently already reaching many city workers. 
Their average income in January 1935 was approximately 3 percent greater than in 
the last half of 1934. If this improvement in earnings continues, city workers will 
have a net gain over all increases in the cost of living. 


Not all foods increased in price in the past year. Some decreased. Some advanced 
less than others. Consumers can keep down their total food costs by planning pur- 
chases around those foods which have increased least. Fruits and vegetables were 
18 percent cheaper in February 1935 than in February 1934; cereals were 5 percent 


higher; dairy products, 13 percent higher; meats, 32 percent higher; eggs, 38 percent 
higher. 


1934’s bad growing weather, which drastically reduced supplies, is responsible for 
the severity of 1935’s food-cost increases. Even with weather-reduced supplies; 
farmers produced in 1934 within 15 percent of the amount they produced in 1929. 
1934’s industrial production was still about 40 percent under that of 1929. 


Good growing weather permitting, farmers’ production in 1935 will be still greater 
than 1934’s. Permanent gains, both for farmers and consumers, can come only with 
greater industrial production at lower prices. 
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U.S./GRADED BEEF 


ows Beef prices to consumers are on the upgrade after 
700 three years of record lows.Quality of beef is temporarily 
CPR 


BARGAINS, like happy 
days, have a way of lingering 
fondly in consumers’ memories. 
When you go to market today and 
find beef selling at 37 cents a 
pound for sirloin or 27 cents 
for rib roast, you probably 
do not have to be reminded 
of the days when you could 


on the downgrade. Neither change is due to any fault 
of farmers or butchers but to 1934’s 
o Plenty of nutritious beef is still to be had. Government 
grades can help you select good cuts. 


reat drought. 


get this meat for 8 to 10 cents less a 
pound. 


YOU MAY have to be 
though, that for years you paid much higher 
prices for this meat than those charged 
today and probably thought little about 
then. The average price of a pound of 
sirloin, which dropped to 29 cents in 1933 


reminded, 




















was 50 cents in 1929. Plate beef, sold at an aver— 
age of 10 cents in 1935, cost 21 cents in 1929. You 
would have to go back to 1916 to find a price for sir- 
loin steak as cheap as 1933’s, or back to 1913 to 
find plate beef as cheap as in 1933. 


DEPRESSION gave beef—eaters bargain prices 
for 3 years, but as in the case of most bargains, 
consumers’ gain was someone else’s loss. Cattle 
farmers took the loss. Had they been asked to take 
it much longer, many of them would have been forced 
out of the business of providing us with steaks, 
and supplies might have been reduced—although more 
gradually—-as the drought reduced them quickly. 


DROUGHT came to change this picture by 
wiping out great quantities of grain and forcing up 
the cost of feeding cattle. Farmers, with large 
numbers of cattle suffering for feed and water, and 
with prices of feed rising, were forced to reduce 
the number they kept on the farm by marketing more 
cattle than they ordinarily would have marketed. 
Many of these cattle were underfed. Meat from 
them naturally would not be so fat or tender. Abun- 
dant supplies of beef on the market last fall, 
due to this distress marketing, kept prices to con- 
sumers down. Today fewer cattle are going to mar— 
ket. Less beef is available for consumers. These 
smaller supplies are now forcing up consumer prices. 


FOR MONTHS the AAA has bent its best efforts 
to relieving the problem as much as it could, both 
for consumers and farmers. First, it bought from 
farmers over 8 million cattle. Many of these were 
threatened with starvation or death from lack of 
water. Distress sales were ruining markets for 
farmers outside as well as inside the drought areas. 
Meat from these cattle was canned into hundreds of 
millions of cans or distributed fresh to relief fam- 
ilies. (We told the story of this food conservation 
campaign in our last issue.) Second, the AAA helped 
farmers to increase their production of feed and 
forage in acres held from production of surplus 
export crops. 


DROUGHT is wholly responsible for the low— 
ering of quality of beef. Fortunately, this is a 
temporary problem. Under pressure of drought, farm— 
ers have culled out their low-grade animals. Though 
short in numbers, the herds that have weathered the 
drought are the soundest foundation stock that the 
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Learn to distinguish these 


U.S. BEEF GRADES 


Prime 
Choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
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beef industry ever had. Good quality beef 
will be more plentiful in the future. 


CONSUMERS always need some yard— 
stick for measuring the quality of beef they 
buy, not only to purchase wisely but to guide 
them in preparing meat at home 
to get the greatest possible 
satisfaction and value from 
their purchases. This need is 
greater when prices are up than 
when they are down. 


GOVERNMENT-graded 
beef can give you that yardstick 
of quality. Your butcher can 
and will provide U. S. graded 
beef if you ask for it. 


GRADED MEAT 
should not be any more 
expensive than un- 
graded meat of the 
same quality. It us- 
ually costs the whole— 
saler less than4cents 
to have an entire beef 
graded and stamped. The consumer’s share 
of that on an average purchase would be too 
small to compute. Your butcher can get U.S. 
graded meat simply by asking his wholesaler 
to supply him with it. 


GRADING, so far as Uncle Sam is 
concerned, is a purely voluntary service. 
When a packer or dealer has a demand for 
U. S. graded meat he can ask to have the 
Government grader come to his plant and 
grade his meat. The charge for the grader’s 
time is $2 an hour. Under favorable con- 
ditions a grader can grade and stamp from 
60 to 75 carcasses in an hour. That makes 
it cost the packer from 24 to 34 cents for 
each whole carcass. 


MEAT GRADERS are experienced men, 
wise in the business even before they apply 
for the job. They must have had 8 years’ 
practical work in grading, buying, and 
selling meat. After appointment, they are 
trained in the application of the official 
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This is the U.S. Inspected and Passed” 
stamp. lt means that the meat is healthful, 
wholesome and fit for human food. 
A number identifying each official 
establishment appears in place of the 
naughts. Do not confuse this with the U.S. 
Grade stamp, which is a mark of quality 


standards, and must work 3 years as assistants 
before they can become graders in their own 
right. They then receive permanent appoint-— 
ment in some city where they are on call 6 
days a week from early until late. Their sal- 
aries are paid by the Government and they are 
responsible directly to the 


ics in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


ALL SORTS of people 
call for graded meat: Wholesal— 
ers, packers, jobbers, hotels, 
and restaurants, dining car 
services, steamships, retail- 
ers, and even private individ- 
uals. After the meat is dressed 
and chilled, the grad— 
er looks it over, de= 
termines its grade, 
takes out his little 
roller stamp and runs 
it from one end of the 
beef to the other in 
several places, leav— 
ing a narrow purple 
ribbon which says over and over, U. S. GOOD 
STEER or U. S. MEDIUM COW or whatever it happens 
to be. 


PURPLE INK used in the stamp is 
made from a perfectly harmless vegetable 
compound which usually disappears when the 
meat is cooked. 


MORE GRADED meat is demanded every 
year. Grading started in May 1927. That 
year the first graders marked 44 million 
In 1934 the little purple stamp 
rolled its trail of guaranteed quality over 
more than 263 million pounds of beef. 


pounds. 


THESE are the official grades es— 
tablished by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: Prime, Choice, Good, Medium and 
Common, Cutter, and Low Cutter. The last 
two grades are sold only as boneless cuts— 
or are used in making sausage. 


"PRIME" is scarce even when fat 
animals are plentiful. You rarely get beef 


Bureau of Agricultural Econom— 
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of this unusually high quality. it- is & 
clear bright red with tiny white lines of 
fat called marbling, running through it like 
veins, and is covered all over with a good 
layer of firm white fat. "Choice" has the 
same characteristics as "Prime" but is not 
so fat. "Good" is somewhat above the aver-— 
age and good enough for most of us even in 
the best of times. "Medium" and "Common" 
are not so well—fleshed as the three higher 
grades, but you can get excellent meat in 
these grades too. 


"CONTOUR of the Carcass" is one of 
the important points a grader looks for. 
Since so few of us have a chance to look 
at the carcass as a grader does, to see if 
it is "blocky and compact", let’s bring it 
into our own field by saying that a rib 
roast, for instance, should be thick and 
full. There should be a high percentage of 
meat to bone. 


CUTTING is another point the grader 
notes. The knife should go through the beef 
smoothly and evenly. Cut surfaces should 
remain smooth and the texture firm. 


COLOR is 
the easiest 


for yourself. They can be just as deliciously 
appetizing and nourishing as the higher 
grades if cooked slowly according to scien- 
tific rules. The Bureau of Home Economics 
has a useful bulletin on this subject called 
"Meat Dishes at Low Cost." You can get it 
by sending 5 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


OBSERVANT CONSUMERS have probably 
noticed another purple stamp on the meat 
they buy. It is a little round purple stamp 
made with the same kind of ink used by the 
graders, which says "U. S. Insp’d & P’s’d." 
On page 10 you will see a picture of this 
stamp. Do not confuse it with the grade 
stamp. The U. S. Inspected and Passed 
stamp is placed on all the major portions 
of the beef by the U. S. inspector from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture. It means that the animal 
was free from disease and that the meat is 
fit for human food. It has nothing to do 
with quality. According to the Meat Inspec— 
tion Act of June 30, 1906, all meat shipped 
from one State to another must be marked 
with the inspection stamp. 





item for the 
amateur grader 
to remember. 
Bright red for 


the lean, white grader. 
or pale cream 
for the fat. Boston, Mass, _.__......--- 
Se Be cc. .2 202... 
CONTOUR, Chicago, i 
texture, and Detroit, ere 


eeler. Rien Kansas City, Mo. _ 
ber those when 
you go to the 


meat counter 


New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. - 


next tine. Philadelphia, Pa. __.._____ 
San Francisco, Calif. 
IF YOUR Seattle, Wash. _..______. 
pocketbook says Sioux City, lowa._..______- 


Wichita, Kans. 
Washington, D. C. 


buy "Medium" or 
"Common", don’t 
feel too sorry 





Consumers in these cities can find out where U.S. GRADED 
BEEF is sold by calling the headquarters of the beef 


ieee hits adsiinicna annie tuuaatnes 704 Appraisers’ Stores 


aed’ 999 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards 


pies Meaahi cea: 964 Livestock Exchange Avenue 
National Stockyards, Ill. ___. 
pleats dalletatiaeal 641 Washington Street 
neeiatee da cient : 305 Livestock Exchange 
peenes ...........--.-. 604-H U. S. Custom House 
Sa tanclaeNaaitasseaicune ae aumd Room 2, Ferry Bldg. 
tghcededamsouan _.......... 508 Federal Bldg. 
ere aoe _ 103 Livestock Exchange Bldg. 


ee Room 2546 South Bldg. 


Stockyards’ Office 
esesicacaeeds _ 2815 Michigan Avenue 


Ste pul sc Dae eee Box 102 


. 36 Livestock Exchange 
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” CONSUMER-FARMER BRIEFS 


rom WASHINGTON| 





In this laboratory the Bureau of Home Economics carries on research on cotton and 
woolen fabrics. To find out what makes for good quality in a fabric, textile chemists 
study goods made from fibers of different kinds and grades, produced under known 


MUCH of 
the talk about the 
workability of agri- 
cultural adjustment 
sounds like the Smith 
family parable. 


END-—OF—THE-YEAR pocketbook aches 
were terrible things in the Smith family 
who never seemed to be able to break even. 
None of their friends could understand why. 
After all, the family income was well above 
Family councils would be held. 
Everybody would agree on rigid economies for 


the average. 
a while. Then in a few weeks their best— 
laid plans would go aglee. Once more family 


finances would get all tangled up. 
CAME one day when the Smiths 
decided to put an end to all this harassing 


confusion. They would have a budget. They 


a 


conditions of growth, handling, and manufacture. Then they test and compare the 
goods for durability and usefulness to the consumer. This picture shows a labora- 
tory test which measures the chemical deterioration of a cotton fabric during use. 


would plan, so much for food, so much for 
clothing, and so on down the list of neces- 
sities and extras. 


MONTHS went by. The plan seemed 
to work like a charm. Then some unforeseen 
emergencies arose—sickness, an accident— 
which had to be paid for. They put a strain 
on the young budget. Major adjustments had 
to be made. Part of the family vowed this 
had proved the worthlessness of planning. 
They were overruled by the majority vote which 
recognized that had there been no budgeting 
at all, financing these emergencies would 
have been a much more difficult job. 
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BECAUSE drought and frosts and 
other uncontrollable forces came to harass 
agriculture in 1934 and resulted in wiping 
out some farmers' crops and helped to raise 
the prices consumers had to pay for some 
foods, some people are suggesting that the 
country should throw out the window the 
principle of agricultural adjustment; just 
as the minority members of the Smith family 
wanted to throw out their window the prin- 
ciple of family budgeting. 


THE FACT that unforeseen emergen—- 
cies made changes necessary in the Smith 
family's budget plans did not disprove the 
wisdom of planning family expenditures. 
Neither does the fact that bad growing 
weather resulted in some shortages of farm 
products disprove the wisdom of adjusting 
agricultural production to the capacity of 
consumers to buy what is produced. On the 
contrary, the very existence of an adjust— 
ment program in several ways made it easier 
to meet emergency conditions. 


AGRICULTURAL adjustment programs 
now in effect will go on. 1935 programs 
take into account unbalanced conditions 
brought about by the unprecedented drought. 
All of the major programs for 1935 call for 
increases over 1934 farm production. 


ASSUMING normal growing condi- 
tions, farmers will produce in 1935 about 
70 percent more grains than in 1934; about 
the same large volume of truck crops and 
fruits and vegetables; only 5 percent less 
poultry; about 5 percent less dairy prod- 
ucts. Meat animals will be scarcer due to 
the heavy marketings forced on farmers by 
the drought feed shortage. Obviously it 
takes longer to build up supplies of live- 
stock than supplies of wheat. 


ALTOGETHER, agriculture will 
probably produce during the coming year 
within 90 percent as much as in 1929. 


AAA 


FARM PRICES are still 20 points 
below parity. Wholesale prices of farm 





products are still 13 percent below their 
1929 relation to industrial prices. Retail 
food costs are still 15 percent below the 
general level of the cost of living. Far- 
mers' standard of living is still 20 percent 
below their prewar standard. 


WITHOUT increases in consumer buy- 
ing power and industrial production in 1935, 
farm prices could easily drop if weather 
favored large crops and control were dis-— 
continued. The purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act is to establish and maintain 
parity prices. 


AAA 


HOW MUCH of our national income 
should go to farmers? For many years farm— 
ers' share of the national income was a 
little more than half the percentage of the 
working population employed in agriculture. 
For instance, 53 percent of the people gain-— 
fully employed in 1870 were in agriculture. 
Farmers received 26.5 percent of the na- 
tional income. Thirty-six percent of the 
gainfully employed were in agriculture in 
1900, and farmers' share of the national 
income was 20.5 percent. If this general 
yardstick were applied to the decade prior 
to 1930, the farm share of the national in- 
come should have been 15 or 16 percent. 
Actually, it was 12.5 from 1921 to 1925, 
and 10.7 from 1926 to 1929. 


FARMERS' share of the national 
income dropped to 7.8 percent in 1932. In 
1934 it was between 9 and 10 percent, count- 
ing in benefit payments. But agriculture 
now has about 23 percent of all the people 
gainfully employed. By comparison with 
roughly comparable periods in the past, it 
should have been around 14 percent. This 
would mean that farmers should have received 
about 2 billion dollars more of the total 
income of the country. 


AAA 
FARM INCOME can best be increased 
by increasing consumer incomes. This must 


{Concluded on Page 27] 
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YOUR FOOD BILL 





CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 








. Feb. 13 Jan. 29 Feb. 12 Change 

FOOD PRICES are con- ee Se Tae 1934 1935 1935 in year 
tinuing to go up. The Bureau of I : ee — 
Labor Statistics index of retail a — R . = . a P 
food prices on February 12 was og eamaaaarial ‘ a. cite. Mame dees 
122 percent of the 1913 average. eather. 30.3 39.9 42.5 440.3 
Two weeks earlier, on January ce 
eee See aan Sheed et FE9.5- ~ Round steak, 1b. 24.7 32.2 32.9 433.2 
PE CRS STS: OF 1.8 yor Rib roast, lb... 20.3 26.9 27.3 434.5 
Gent ER She Ceet OF food curing Chuck roast, lb... 14.9 15.5 20.6 438.3 
the period of 2 weeks. Pork 

CONSUMERS who have Chops, Ib ........__... 23.7 29.9 29.7 +25 .3 
been following the GUIDE will Lard, 1b................. 9.7 17.7 18.0 +85 .6 
remember that the rise in food Who. smo. ham, lb_. iy 4 24.7 25.0 +43 .7 
prices started back about the Lamb 
middle of December, 1934. At Leg of lamb, lb___. 24.3 28.4 28.0 +15.2 
that time the index of food Breast lamb, lb____. 10.3 11.0 up +27.2 
prices was 114.3 percent; the Square chuck, lb__ a7 oT 21.9 21.6 +22.0 
rise from December 18 to Feb- Poultry and eggs 
ruary 12 has amounted to 6.7 Hens, 1b................... 25.4 26.5 27.5 +16.7 
percent. Prices of foods on eee. dor... 33.0 357.5 58.5 +37.5 
February 12 of this year were Bread ‘ 
12.6 percent higher than on White, 1b................ 7.9 8.3 8.5 +5.1 
February 13, 1934. OO PS ss 8.5 8.9 3.7 +2.4 

Whole wheat, lb__. 8.6 9.0 9.0 +4.7 
RISE in average food (continued) 





cost from the level of a year 

ago, has been due mainly to a 

substantial rise in the prices of all kinds 
of meat and of eggs, and to a more moderate 
increase in prices of dairy products. Prices 
of cereal products have not been greatly 
changed. Vegetables on 
substantially cheaper. 


the average are 


HIGHER prices of meats and other 
livestock products in retail stores are 
closely correlated with higher prices of 
these products at the farm and in the whole- 
sale markets. Prices of livestock, butter, 
and cheese have been going up rapidly since 
December. For example, beef steers which 
were selling at an average of $7.16 a cwt. dur- 
ing the second week of December, sold for an 
average price of $10.54 for the week ending 
February 23. The rise during this period was 
unbroken; that is, the average price each 
week was higher than the preceding week. 
The rise in the price of hogs has not been 


=) 


quite so regular but during the same period 
has gone from $5.71 to $8.67. The wholesale 
price of 92 score butter at New York rose 
from 30.4 cents for the week ending Decen- 
ber 15 to a high point of 37.4 cents the 
week ending February 9 but then fell off to 
an average of 35.5 cents during the last 
week in February. Egg prices have been 
very irregular since the high point was 
reached about the middle of November. Prices 
during most of February averaged higher than 
in December whereas, ordinarily, consumers 
can expect a substantial drop in egg prices 
during this period. 


THIS INCREASE in prices of meats 
and other livestock products such as butter 
and eggs is due largely to the effects of 
the severe drought last summer. The drought 
acted in two ways to increase the price of 
these foods. First, it forced on to the 
market large numbers of cattle, hogs, and 











CHANGES IN CITY RETAIL PRICES 


Kind of food 




















YOUR FOOD BILL 


Feb. 13 Jan. 29 Feb. 12 


1934 1935 1935 

Cereal products ¢ ¢ ¢ 

PEGUT, 2s 4.8 5.2 5.0 

Macaroni, 1b............ 15.5 15.8 1S 

Wheat cereal__..._____.. 23.9 24.2 24.3 

(28-o0z. pkg.) 

Vegetables — canned 

Corn, ¢2 Can............ ETO 12.6 12.8 

Peas, #2 Can....._...... 16.4 it. 17.6 

Tomatoes, #2 can... 10.5 10.3 10.4 
Vegetables — fresh 

Potatoes, lb___....._.. 2.8 es Le 

Onions, 2b:.......... 4.7 4.1 4.3 

Cabbage, ib............. 4.2 set 4.2 
Vegetables — fresh 

Lettuce, head__........ 8.4 9.2 8.8 

Spinach, Ub............ 7.4 9.9 LL.6 

Carrots, bunch........ 5.9 6.6 6.8 
Fruit — canned 

Peaches, #23 can... 17.7 19.5 19.6 

Pears, #2} can........ 20.6 22.9 25.8 

Pineapple, #23 can 21.6 22.5 22:5 
Fruit -— fresh 

DOPUCS,. UD snccccceccsec Gol 6.1 6.0 

Bananas, doz............ 23.2 22.3 Seca 

Oranges, doz............ 210 28.6 30.2 


Change (continued) 
in year 
7 reductions than those which 
-. were made intentionally in 1933 
+1.3 and 1934 have been forced 
41.7 involuntarily by the drought 
feed shortage. Supplies of both 
hogs and cattle on the markets 
+16.4 have been very heavy during the 
+9.3 past few years. Prices of meat 
-0.9 animals at the farm have been 
extremely low and a sizeable re— 
-55.7 duction in marketings was nec— 
-8.5 essary if the farmers were to 
0.0 get even a fair income. Even 
with the sharp rise in prices 
+4.8 of livestock and livestock prod-— 
sees ucts during the past two months 
saad the farm values of these prod—- 
410.7 ucts are still below prewar 
412.1 parity. 
+4.2 
SIMILAR COMPARISON of 
Py ety f retail prices indicates that in 
ahs spite of the sharp advances 
412.98 which have occurred since Decen- 





sheep last fall and thus reduced the supply 
available for market in 1935. Second, the 
drought caused a severe drop in the supplies 
of feed grains which are the basis of live— 
stock numbers. Feed costs are high, and even 
with the increasing prices of such commodi- 
ties as butter and eggs, many farmers cannot 
afford to buy the usual amounts of grain. 
This is resulting in low milk production per 
cow and in low egg production per hen. In 
addition to this, the size of poultry flocks 
has been substantially decreased so that the 
production of eggs and butter as well as the 
production of meats was reduced by the 
drought. 


ONE FACTOR in reducing supplies of 
hogs was of course the Agricultural Adjust— 
ment program. This program had the effect 
of reducing hog numbers in both 1933 and 
1934, and of bringing higher prices for 
farmers. But, as it turned out, much greater 





ber the prices of these products 
are still not high compared with 
prices of other commodities bought by con- 
sumers. The fact is that prices of meats 
and of most other foods have been extremely 
low both at the farm and in the city stores. 
Some more normal balance of prices was nec— 
essary in order to restore farm purchasing 
power. The farmer could not be expected to 
continue indefinitely to feed city consumers 
at ruinously low prices. Foods are still 
the cheapest group of commodities bought by 
consumers when present prices are compared 
with the prewar level; that is, food prices 
have increased less since 1913 than have 
prices of any other group of commodities, 
such as clothing, fuel and lighting, etc. 


IT IS difficult to predict how long 
the price rise will last and how high it will 
go. Indications are that there may be some 
further rise in prices of meats and other 
livestock products this year but the rise 

[Concluded on Page 27] 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PRICES of butter and cheese continued to 


advance during the first half of Febru- 
ary, while the price of milk remained at 
11.8 cents a quart. The advance in 
cheese prices amounted to 0.9 cent a 
pound, and in butter prices, 2.6 cents. 
Butter prices have risen more than 
prices of most other commodities since 
February 1934 although not quite so 
much as have the prices of some hog 
products. 


RISE in butter prices during the past few 
months has been due primarily to a sharp 
drop in butter production. Storage 
stocks of butter are also unusually 
small. Production may continue low for 
a time, since prices of feed are so 
high that even with recent increases in 
butter prices, butter production for the 
present continues to be unprofitable in 
many dairy sections. 


INDICATIONS are that consumer demand for 


butter is strong. The trade output in 
December was about 6.4 percent less than 
the previous year and retail prices were 
35 percent higher. Consumers were ap-— 
parently spending about 26 percent more 
for butter in December than they did a 
year earlier. 


CHEESE PRICES have been making more than 


the usual seasonal increases since De- 
cember and wholesale market prices of 
cheese in January were the highest since 
1930. 





Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1955 (cents) 


Markets 


United States... 

North Atlantic: 
Bridgeport... 
Tee cy | (ie 
Pals mawer . 2... 
Manchester____._.......--....- : 

Now Haven... 

New Tork. 

Philadelphia._.........._.. ; 

Pat cspurgh : 

Portland, Maine... : 

Provigence.__......___........ : 

Rochester 

poranton........._.............. 
South Atlantic: 

GMS 

Baitimore._........_...__......- 

Charleston, S. C 

Jacksonville 

NOrTOM.......... 

Richmond... 

savannah... 

Washington, D. C 
North Central: 

CNL OD: a ae 

Cincingata... -...... 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

12) C5 ean ee 

Indiananolis.................. 

Kansas City.............. : 

Milwaukee... : 

Minneapolis............._. : 


Springfield, Ill... 
South Central: 


cali pe ea a pitas 


Los Angeies................... 
Portland, Oreg.............. 
Salt Lake City__............ 
San Francisco................ 
245) es 





Milk Cheese Butter 
(at.) {tb.) (ab.)_ 
11.8 26.2 42.5 





11.7 24.9 42.6 
14.0 29.0 42.5 
12.0 26.3 42.3 
13.0 24.9 40.9 
12.0 26.1 42.9 
13.0 26.8 45.0 
14.0 29.2 42.8 
12.5 29.2 44.8 
11.0 29.1 44.5 
12.7 27.0 43.6 
10.0 26.1 42.8 
13.0 24.5 41.5 
12.0 26.8 41.3 
11.0 26.2 41.3 
14.0 26.7 44.5 
12.0 24.6 44.8 
14.5 25.2 42.7 
15.0 24.5 43.3 
14.0 22.9 43.8 
12.0 24.1 43.5 
14.0 24.2 42.3 
13.0 27.3 45.5 
11.0 29.2 42.6 
12.0 28.7 44.0 
11.0 28.8 43.6 
10.0 25.7 42.3 
12.0 24.8 41.1 
10.0 25.8 43.3 
12.3 27.4 41.2 
10.0 26.2 41.0 
10.0 26.3 40.7 
10.0 26.4 41.4 
11.0 25.8 41.6 
11.0 24.6 43.3 
10.0 26.5 41.4 
11.1 26.7 42.2 
13.5 24.1 41.9 
11.0 26.8 41.5 
12.0 23.1 42.0 
12.0 25.0 40.5 
10.0 25.2 43.2 
11.3 23.6 42.1 
13.0 24.8 41.9 
11.0 25.6 42.2 
11.0 20.1 40.3 
11.0 26.9 40.9 
12.0 25.8 42.1 
11.0 24.2 40.4 
10.0 23.8 40.8 
12.0 29.3 41.4 
11.0 24.7 42.0. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1935 (cents) 





(1b.)  (1b.) 
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BREAD 


NO CHANGE was reported in the price of 


North Atlantic: 


OnMDO0 oO 


white bread and whole wheat bread from 
January 29 to February 12, but the price 
of rye bread dropped 0.2 cent a pound. 


VERY LITTLE CHANGE in the cost of flour 





Philadelphia 


i 


Portland, Maine 


and other bread ingredients has occurred 
for several months. The average price 
of bread has not changed, although there 
have been several minor changes, both up 
and down, in the price of bread in 
individual cities. 


WHITE BREAD now averages about 5 percent 
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PMD OOOHPANAUTEHEDN 
ONDOODODHHHHOOOW 
YOROHPANTATHOAND 


CMODHOWDODOO 
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Seranvon:.......-<.....:.-.. ; 
South Atlantic: 
Baltinore..:....-..-... 
Charleston, S. C 
Jacksonville 


AD OUWA © 
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oarrAIrNouns 
=) 
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Washington, D. C__.. 
North Central: 





Indianapolis 


above last year, and rye bread is sell- 
ing for 2.4 percent above last year's 
prices. The cost of ingredients in rye 
bread is very much less than the cost of 
materials used in making white bread. 
Rye flour is almost always considerably 
cheaper than white flour. In almost all 
cities, however, the price of rye bread 
is usually higher than the price of 
white bread because bakers are able to 
sell only a small quantity of rye bread. 
This makes the costs of both manufacture 
and distributionhigher. Only one city— 
Dallas—reports that rye bread is selling 
lower than white bread. Four cities re- 
port the two kinds selling at the same 
price. These are Buffalo, Newark, Mil- 
waukee, and Houston. 


AS USUAL, there is a great deal of varia— 
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St. Faad..............- 
Springfield, Ill 
South Central: 
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tion in prices of bread in different 
cities. The average reported prices 
range from 6.7 cents a pound in Mil- 
waukee to 9.9 cents in Little Rock. 
Other cities reporting prices of over 9 
cents a pound are Jacksonville and Bir- 
mingham at 9.7 cents; Savannah, 9.6 
cents; Butte, 9.5 cents; Newark and 
Mobile, 9.4 cents; Scranton, Charleston, 
S. C., and San Francisco, 9.3 cents; 
and Portland, Oregon, 9.1 cents. 


SOME CONSUMERS tell us they prefer to buy 
their bread unsliced and have difficulty 
in finding any unsliced bread in many 
stores. The GUIDE would be interested 
in knowing whether many consumers have 
a definite preference for unsliced bread, 
and if so, whether it is a common expe- 
rience not to be able to get it. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS 


BOTH FLOUR AND MACARONI dropped 0.1 cent a 


pound from January 29 to February 12, 
while wheat cereal went up 0.1 cent a 
package. Present prices of cereal prod- 
ucts are not much above last year's 
levels. Flour is 4.6 percent above 
what it was a year ago. Macaroni and 
wheat cereal have increased between 1 
and 2 percent. 


WHEAT PRICES in the United States declined 


somewhat during January and early Febru- 
ary in spite of the fact that world 
supplies are smaller than a year ago. 
The decline in price at foreign markets 
has been about the same as that in the 
United States and has accompanied a 
marked seasonal increase in shipments of 
wheat from Argentina. 


CHANGES in wheat prices in the wholesale 


markets during the past 2 years have 
been very quickly reflected in the 
retail prices of cereal products in city 
stores. There was a sharp increase in 
the retail prices of these products 
about the middle of 1933, at which time 
wheat prices went up and a processing 
tax of 30 cents a bushel was imposed. 
Indications are that the processing tax 
has been practically all passed on to 
the consumer, but there has been very 
little evidence of pyramiding. 


CONSUMPTION of wheat products appears to 


have been well maintained during the 
past year and a half and has hardly been 
affected at all by higher prices. This 
is due largely to the fact that the 
demand for wheat products is inelastic 
and consumers tend to buy almost a 
fixed quantity of bread, flour and other 
wheat products, regardless of the price. 
In some cases, it is even possible that 
poor families may buy more bread and 
flour when food prices are high than 
when food prices are low. 








Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1935 (cents) 








Flour Maca— — 
ni ere 
Markets (28-oz. 
’ es —_(b.) —(1b.) pkg.) 
United States___.....---.-... 5.0 15.7 24.3 
North Atlantic: 
OSs) 0 eee 4.9 15.6 25.5 
Bridgeport._._........._- 5.5 16.4 25.0 
Burieio...... 5.5 15.5 24.5 
fall River... Fy ! 15.7 Zena 
Manchester..._......._..._- 5.3 i7 25.2 
Oe) ee 5.7 16.4 25.1 
New Haven...............-..- 5.4 15.9 22.4 
New York ................... 5.4 16.8 24.0 
Philadelphia... 5.0 15.1 Reed 
Pitteburgh __.............. 4.8 16.1 23.35 
Portland, Maine... 5.0 18.1 23.8 
Providence__._.............. 5.2 14.7 4 Ta 
Rochester_____...___.._. 5.5 15.5 23.3 
scranton._..________._..... 5.2 a7..7 23.6 
South Atlantic: 
SS | ee 5.6 17.5 26.1 
Baltimore.................... 5.0 16.4 25.5 
Charleston, S. C_... 5.6 16.9 25.0 
Jacksonville__......... 5.6 16.7 25.4 
lg 6) | a S.d 16.0 25.0 
Richmond _........._.__... 5.1 15.3 24.7 
Savannah....__................ 5.4 16.1 25.2 
Washington, D. C_.... 5.4 15.9 23.8 
North Central: 
Chicearo = ae 14.1 24.7 
Cincinnati................. 4.8 16.0 22.4 
Cleveland... 5.0 17.0 24.3 
Colunpus..................... 4.5 17.5 ei.t 
CS.) 5 5.0 14.8 23.6 
Indianapolis.............. 4.5 15.3 26.7 
Kansas City... ay 15.3 2 Be 
Milwaukee.................... 4.9 14.7 22.8 
Minneapolis___........... 5.1 14.4 23.6 
OS Sn 4.7 18.8 24.9 
vo.) ee 5.0 16.9 25.0 
Bt. Louis.._............. 4.9 i677 25.0 
St. Pane. . 22 14.4 24.2 
Springfield, Ill... 5.2 16.5 24.7 
South Central: 
Birmingham... Dd. 13.4 25.2 
PRR os ooh oo B.4 16.7 26.3 
Houston_____. Soreeeee 5.0 13.4 22.8 
Little Rock._.......... 4.9 15.6 27.8 
Louisville... ee A 14.4 24.9 
Memphis................ 5.7 14.6 zI.6 
Msbite_...................... 5.5 16.8 25.0 
New Orileans._.___.......... 6.1 10.2 23.8 
Western: 
De eee ere 5.4 16.9 26.3 
CS) es 4.1 ive 25.35 
Los Angeles_____......._.. 4.7 15.3 24.0 
Portland, Oreg.......... 4.4 15.35 25.1 
Sait Lake City......... 4.4 17.3 25.4 
San Francisco............ 5.1 16.5 24.2 
Bentene 4.4 a AS 














Average Retail Prices, Feburary 12, 1935 (cents) 




















Round Rib Chuck 
Markets steak roast roast 
(1b. ) (Ib.)  (1b.) | 
United States... 32.9 27.3 20.6 
North Atlantic: 
Boston 56.7 31.4 27.6 
Bridgeport................ 40.5 32.4 26-1 
Butfato:...-..-.......- 30.1 27.3 20.2 
Fall. River............... 39.7 etek 22.4 
Manchester................ 42.5 Alva 23.8 
MOWAT HR oe. 39.3 31.4 25.1 
New Haven.................. 44.5 35.1 26.8 
New Yori.................... 38.4 32.9 24.3 
Philadelphia... 37.8 34.5 24.2 
Pittsburgh................ 34.9 30.4 25.35 
Portland, Maine...... 41.9 29.0 yy Sys 
Providence................ 43.6 33.0 26.5 
Rochester....._.......... 31.35 25.7 21.0 
Soranton::.......:........ 33.5 aI.9 235.5 
South Atlantic: 
ak) 33.0 25.4 20.3 
Bal timore.................. 31.9 26.9 19.6 
Charleston, S. C.... 31.2 24.7 20.7 
Jacksonville....._...... 30.8 rf Ge 18.6 
Norfoik:...............-.... Je52 2155 18.7 
Richmond...............-...- 35.35 29.6 19.8 
Savannah.................. 28.4 26.3 17.3 
Washington, D. C_.. 35.4 29.8 23.5 
North Central: 
CRPCAROs o.oo 31.0 30.4 23.4 
Cincinnati............... 32.8 28.3 20.0 
Cleveland._.............. 33.0 28.5 22.3 
Colusbus:...-.......-..... 35.4 28.0 21.5 
Detrott..............- 32.0 28.0 222 
indianapolis...........- See 25.8 20.9 
Kansas City.........-...- 29.6 26.4 18.9 
Milwaukee.................. 28.3 25.2 20.2 
Minneapolis... 28.9 25.6 19.6 
Omaha. 30.3 235.7 19.9 
Jo ch | ee 29.6 21.5 18.2 
ot. LOUES 2. 3.2..-......- 32.9 25.7 18:7 
|. cr 27.6 25.6 19.6 
Springfield, Ill... 30.8 21.5 18.4 
South Central: 
Birmingham._........... 32.9 21:2 18.8 
tl 33.7 28.2 18.9 
Houston: ..................-- 30.5 26.2 16.5 
Little Rook.........-... 31.6 24.8 13.2 
Louisville... Ke a 21.4 16.1 
MOMpNLS:...........---...... 31.6 26.4 17.0 
ice ht ae 30.0 Shek 1724 
New Orleans___...._...... 29.1 Bick 16.8 
Western: 
Butte 25.35 20.8 16.1 
Denver: ........-.--..-...... 26.8 20.9 17.4 
Los Angeles.............. 29.1 26.4 19.1 
Portland, Oreg........ 22.8 19.4 15.8 
Salt Lake City.__..... 28.5 22.6 17.4 
San Francisco.......... 30.2 21.9 18.4 
a 29.5 25.9 1937 





BEEF 


BEEF PRICES are continuing upward. During 


2 weeks, from January 29 to February 
12, the February price of round steak 
in 51 cities went up 0.7 cent a pound, 
rib roast up 0.6 cent, and the price of 
chuck roast was reported to have in— 
creased 5.1 cents a pound. This brings 
prices up to almost one-third higher 
than last February's prices. 


BEEF is likely to continue upward through 


1935, but probably during the rest of 
the year, the advance will be much less 
pronounced than that which has occurred 
since November. Market supplies of all 
classes and grades of cattle and calves 
this year will be materially smaller 
than the large marketings of the past 2 
years. Also, the supplies of competing 
meats, particularly pork, will be lower. 
Better grades of beef are unusually 
scarce and will probably continue to be 
so during most of this year, since the 
number of cattle on feed this winter 
is the smallest in many years. 


RELATIVE SHORTAGE of the better grades of 


beef has increased the premium on these 
grades. In fact, prices of the better 
grades started to go up much earlier 
than the prices of the poorer grades of 
beef. At the present time prices of all 
grades are rising. 


RECEIPTS of cattle at the seven leading 


markets in January, exclusive of Govern— 
ment purchases, were about 15 percent 
smaller than a year ago, but they were 
1l percent larger than the 5-year Janu- 
ary average. Purchases of cattle and 
calves by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, which were started last 
June as a drought-relief measure, were 
recently discontinued. About 8,228,000 
head of cattle and calves were purchased 
under this program. 


NUMBER of cattle on feed in the 11 Corn 


Belt States on January 1 was 46 percent 
smaller than on that day a year ago, and 
the smallest in many years. 
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cece tate 


PORK 


CURED hog products are continuing upward 
in price, but pork chops fell 0.2:cent 
a pound during the first half of Febru- 
ary. Whole smoked ham and lard each 
went up 0.3 cent a pound. 


HOG SLAUGHTER under Federal inspection in 


January totaled about 3,000,000 head. 
This was 27 percent smaller than the 
December slaughter and 43 _ percent 
smaller than in January last year. It 
was the smallest inspected slaughter for 
any January since 1911. Slaughter dur- 
ing the remainder of the year is ex- 
pected to continue below the average of 
recent years. Average weights of hogs 
slaughtered are also running low, with 
the greatest reduction in weights occur- 
ring at St. Paul and the Missouri River 
markets. Supplies in those markets come 
largely from the area in which the feed 
shortage is most acute. 


WITH FURTHER seasonal reductions in hog 


marketings in prospect, hog prices are 
likely to continue upward until late 
March or early April. A seasonal de- 
cline usually begins about that time. 


INDICATIONS from the 1934 pig surveys are 


that during the remainder of the current 
marketing year, ending September 30, 
1935, the slaughter supplies of hogs 
may be about 40 to 45 percent less than 
a year earlier. 








Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1935 (cents) 
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Legof Breast a, 
Markets lamb lamb cease 
(1b. ) (Ube) (1b.) 
United States>. ek en.0. to. 22.6 
North Atlantic: 
VSTEE Yo: i 26.8 14.9 18.3 
Bridgeporve.............._. . Biot JORG “206 
Butte O..ce . “266 14.4 24.1 
Pats River. 2r.0 V1.9 22.2 
Manchester.._.........-... 28.4 16.2 24.5 
Newark. ee. OS 1459 24:57 
New Haven.____............. 27.8 14.0 24.5 
NOW YORK: <.<..-..-<2.5: ... £0.09 12:3 20.8 
Philadelphia.............. ~ £2560 935° 20:3 
Pit tebunen=...-. ce, 1430: 22.1 
Portland, Maine... 26.1 19. 20.9 
Providence.._........-.....- . Bres 1.9 22.95 
Recnester.—...-......= . 26.8 Idc9° 22.4 
Soran wns. <2. oocsses. . 80.9 14.3 24.9 
South Atlantic: 
(A ot: ¢: re . 29.8 13.9 18.8 
Baltimore.......- Oa af ek 14.2 22.8 
Charleston, S. C........ 26.4 15.0 18.8 
Jacksonville... , Bee wes 20.2 
NOPLOl is... ks. - BU:.2 10.6 16.5 
Richmona:................ G0. 15.0: 22.5 
Savantian:...cccnn... 2950 2407 21.9 
Washington, D. C eae 13.5 ys a 
North Central: 
CaiGHeo ret. et4 JP.9 “2455 
Cincinnati._............. 31.1 iTS 27.3 
Cllevelane.........-...... 30.0: 35:0 26.6 
Comumbus i... ococ. anccn . 30.3 15.0 Zoic 
Petro to. 30.5 13.6 26.0 
Indianapolis_.__...... 2» OOs0e lees 22.5 
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LAMB 


AVERAGE PRICE of lamb legs dropped 0.74 


cent a pound from January 29 to February 
12, but the price of breast of lamb 
increased 2.14 cents and the price of 
square chuck went up 0.1 cent. 


IN WHOLESALE MARKETS the sharp rise in 


lamb prices which began in December was 
checked about the middle of January and 
was followed by a drop of about 50 cents 
a hundred pounds during late January and 
early February. This was the result of 
a sharp increase in the market receipts 
of lambs early in the year. At the 
seven leading markets receipts of lambs 
in January were about 35 percent above 
the levels of December, but about 11 
percent smaller than a year earlier. 


NUMBER of lambs on feed on January 1 was 


about 5 percent smaller than that of a 
year earlier. This decrease has taken 
place almost entirely in the Eastern 

tates. The number of lambs on feed in 
the Corn Belt is about the same as last 
year. Range conditions in California 
are reported to be unusually favorable 
for the early spring lamb crop. It is 
expected that California lambs will move 
to market earlier this year than usual 
and will be above average in volume. 
For that reason, it is expected that 
market supplies of lambs during the next 
few months will not be greatly different 
from last year's supplies. 


LAMB PRICES may continue to advance some— 


what during the next few months, but 
probably the increase will be less than 
in the case of beef and pork. 


APPARENTLY, prices of the cheaper cuts of 


lamb have increased proportionally more 
than those of the more expensive cuts 
during the past year. This is also true 
of beef. For example, the price of 
breast of lamb has increased from 10.3 
cents on February 13, 1934, to 13.1 
cents on February 12, 1935, or an in- 
crease of 27 percent. During the same 
time, leg of lamb has increased from 
24.3 cents to 28 cents, or an increase 
of 15 percent. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS 


DURING the first half of February there 
was an increase both in the price of 
hens and in the price of eggs. For 
hens, the increase was more than sea— 
sonal. For eggs the increase was con- 
trary to the usual seasonal movement. 


ON JANUARY 15 the average retail price of 
eggs was quoted at 37.6 cents a dozen. 
Two weeks later, on January 29, it had 
dropped to 37.5 cents, and the report 
for February 12 shows that average 
prices have gone up again to 38.5 cents, 
or an increase of 1 cent a dozen. Ordi- 
narily, egg prices go down rather sharp- 
ly at this time of the year and continue 
on a downward trend until the low point 
is reached in the spring. 


RECENT irregularities in the movement of 


egg prices have been due largely to 
severe weather conditions which have 
caused very light receipts. It is ex- 
pected, however, that receipts will 
continue relatively low for several 
months, and while some seasonal decline 
in egg prices can be expected, it is 
not likely that the drop will be as 
great as usual. Seasonal advance in 
chicken prices, on the other hand, will 
probably be greater than usual. 


LIGHTER receipts of both poultry and eggs 


are expected, not only on account of a 
lower rate of feeding, but also because 
poultry flocks are smaller than usual. 


~~ 


Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1935 (cents) 
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United States. 


North Atlantic: 
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FPhiladeiphia________.._... 
PE Cepuren...........-........ 
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Providence...................- 
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South Atlantic: 
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Cieveland................... 
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Indianapolis...____......... 
Kansas (ity................. 
Midwankes................-.. 
Minneapolis.._.............. 
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Springfield, 111... 
South Central: 
Biraingnan._................ 
Dallas 
Houston............... z 
Littioc Rook ............... 
Louievilie.__................. 
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New Orleans.................. 
Western: 
Butte 
CS ee eee 
Los Angeles.................. 
Portland, Oreg............ 
Salt Lake City............ 
San Francisco.............. 
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Hens Eggs 
(lb.) (doz.) 
27.3 

29.8 45.8 
30.3 48.1 
29.4 40.4 
26.8 43.2 
30.7 43.3 
31.2 46.7 
31.9 45.5 
29.8 46.3 
30.3 43.7 
28.9 39.6 
28.8 45.1 
28.6 44.9 
28.0 39.5 
34.5 41.7 
24.4 37.6 
29.7 41.8 
22.6 34.7 
25.8 36.4 
26.5 41.4 
27.7 39.3 
21.0 33.7 
30.6 45.8 
29.1 39.6 
29.5 38.0 
32.6 39.1 
28.6 36.6 
29.5 36.9 
25.4 33.7 
24.9 37.4 
25.6 37.3 
26.9 34.3 
24.6 35.1 
26.1 33.6 
26.4 38.1 
26.7 35.0 
24.1 35.3 
20.8 37.8 
20.6 36.4 
26.6 33.9 
20.8 35.2 
24.1 37.3 
21.0 37.4 
20.9 $1.0 
24.9 36.4 
25.0 39.3 
20.8 36.2 
28.5 30.0 
24.2 29.0 
26.4 34.1 
34.5 31.4 
29.4 33.6 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


PRICES of onions and cabbage both in- 


creased from January 29 to February 12. 
The increase in cabbage prices was 
particularly marked. Potato prices were 
unchanged at 1.8 cents a pound. 


POTATOES.—The supply of potatoes contin-— 


ues plentiful. About 5,000 cars a week 
are moving to market. Prospects are 
that supplies will continue liberal, at 
least until new potatoes come on the 
market. It is too early to judge very 
accurately the probable size of the 
second-early crop of potatoes. The 
acreage in the first-early States, Flor- 
ida and Texas, is about the same as last 
year but yields may be lower on account 
of the cold weather. 


ONIONS.——Market prices of onions went up 


decidedly in early February. The rise 
appears to have been due largely to the 
Texas freeze which reduced the size of 
the crop and also hurt the quality of 
onions from that section. This situa- 
tion has strengthened the demand for 
stored onions, and although shipments 
have been running above last year, 
prices in the terminal markets have been 
going up. Storage holdings at the pres-— 
ent time appear to be rather light. 


CABBAGE.—-The increase in the price of 


cabbage was particularly marked during 
the first half of February, increasing 
from 3.7 cents to 4.2 cents a pound. 
The crop of new cabbage in Texas and 
Florida was severely damaged by the 
freeze, and shipments of new cabbage from 
these areas have decreased sharply. 
Supplies of old cabbage have been very 
heavy throughout the year, but owners of 
old cabbage are now benefiting from the 
low supplies from Texas and Florida. 
Prices at New York shipping points went 
up almost 50 percent during the first 
half of February. 
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VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


LETTUCE was cheaper during the first half 


of February. Carrots went up moder— 
ately. Spinach went up sharply. Let- 
tuce prices dropped 0.4 cent a head; 
carrots went up 0.2 cent a bunch; spin- 
ach prices went up 1.7 cents a pound. 
The February 12 price of spinach was 
57 percent over that of a year ago. 


LETTUCE.—Shipments in the first half of 


February were above last year and market 
prices have been dropping. The supply 
at the present time is coming mostly 
from the Imperial Valley, California 
and from Arizona and is of very good 
quality. Present indications are that 
the spring supplies of lettuce are likely 
to be above last year and prices should 
continue to be moderate. 


SPINACH.—Prices of spinach are much higher 


than last year. Texas is practically 
the only source of supply at this time 
of the year and the crop in that section 
has been badly damaged by the freeze. 
In early February there was a sensational 
rise in spinach prices, both at the 
farm and at the markets. Shipments are 
increasing, however, and prices may 
turn down before long. 


CARROTS.—Most of the carrot supply is still 


coming from California. Market prices 
have not changed very much in the past 
few weeks. The forecast in production 
of early carrots is about the same size 
as last year but about 37 percent less 
than was forecast in January. 
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Average Retail Prices, February 12, 1955 (cents) 
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FRUIT 
(Fresh) 


THE FEBRUARY 12 report on retail prices 


indicates a moderate drop in the price 
of apples and bananas and an increase of 
1.6 cents a dozen in the price of 
oranges. The drop in apple prices is 
contrary to the usual seasonal movement 
at this time of the year. 


APPLES.—In spite of the low crop of apples 


last year the storage holdings have 
been heavy. This is particularly true 
of boxed apples. The supply of boxed 
apples in storage is much higher than 
last year. Total storage stocks includ— 
ing barrels, boxes and baskets are also 
greater than last year and slightly more 
than the average for the 5 previous 
years. Prices have been holding up 
fairly well on good stock but there is a 
great range in quality, and soft fruit 
has been selling at a big discount. 
Consumers should pay particular atten- 
tion to the firmness of the apples 
bought at this time of the year. Apples 
which have been held under good storage 
conditions will be firm. 


ORANGES.—Total shipments of oranges are 


running above last year’s although ship— 
ments from Florida are under those of a 
year ago. The forecast of the orange 
crop has been raised 5 percent since 
January because of an improvement in the 
crop of California navels. There have 
been heavy shipments of good California 
navel oranges during the past few weeks. 
Florida supplies have also been increas— 
ing. 
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What Kind of Milk 
Do You Buy? 


[Concluded from Page 6] 


quantity of solids as a quart of whole milk. 
Dilute it with an equal measure of water and 
you can use evaporated milk in most of the 
same ways as fresh milk. Condensed milk is 
like evaporated milk but sugar is added. 


BACTERIA-FREE when the can is 
opened, evaporated milk has a somewhat lower 
vitamin content than fresh milk because it 
has been heated, but it is a good source of 
Vitamins A and G. Like other milk it needs 
to be supplemented by foods rich in Vitamins 
B, C, and D. Quality of different brands 
and of cans of the same brand is practically 
uniform so there is no need of being sus— 
picious of bargain prices. 


OTHER FORM: of milk—-such as 
cheese, which represents most of the solids 
of the milk from which it is made with the 
exception of milk sugar-—-cream, which is 
much richer in fat than milk and contains 
more Vitamins A and D—butter, best of all 
milk products as source of Vitamins A and D— 
all may have an important part in a well- 
balanced diet. A useful guide to consumers 
who want to figure out the most economical 
way of getting adequate amounts of milk into 
their families’ diets is given in "Milk for 
the Family", prepared by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and available from the Superin— 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
5 cents. This handbook will tell you, too, 
the very important rules for taking care of 
the milk you buy so that not only do you get 
the kind you should have but keep it up to 
that standard after it arrives. 


Consumer-Farmer Briefs 
[Concluded from Page 13] 


come from increasing industrial activity. 
"It may be", says Secretary Wallace, "that 
many industries cannot increase their volume 
of production unless and until they lower 
their prices. It may also be true that the 
only way for many industries to make a profit 





in 1935 will be by lowering their prices 
in order to increase their sales... Agri- 
culture took that medicine up to 1933 in 
heavy doses." 
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JANUARY 28 issue of the CONSUM— 
ERS' GUIDE summarized new developments in 
the movement for grading and labeling canned 
goods. By typographical error it was made 
to appear that NRA's Industrial Advisory 
Board is supporting the A, B, C grading 
system. The correct position is that NRA's 
Consumers' Advisory Board is supporting the 
A, B, C grading system, while NRA's Indus— 
trial Advisory Board is supporting organized 
canners who are willing to put more informa— 
tion on labels but oppose the descriptive 
terms "Fancy", "Choice", and "Standard", and 
A, B, C designations, recommended by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Your Food Bill 


[Concluded from Page 15] 


will probably be much less abrupt than it 
has been from December to February. Prices 
of some fruits and vegetables have also in- 
creased during the past month because of 
a freeze in Texas and Florida, but this is 
a temporary situation and there is no reason 
to think that the prices of these commodities 
will be particularly high this year. 


SPREAD between farm prices and 
city retail prices has been fairly stable 
during the past year. The advance in food 
prices since December Las 2.7en accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in prices at the 
farm. For example, the cost of a month's 
supply of 14 foods for a typical American 
family went from $19.09 on December 18 to 
$20.47 on February 12, or $1.38 more. Dur-— 
ing the same period the farm value of the 
products used in making these 14 foods in- 
creased from $7.68 to $8.93 or an increase 
of $1.25. The farmer's share of the con- 
sumer's food dollar rose from 40 cents on 
December 18 to about 44 cents on February 12. 
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OUR POINT OF VIEW Pega 
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THE CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption is 
the end and purpose of production. 


To that end the CONSUMERS * GUIDE emphasizes the 
consumer’s right to full and correct information on prices, 
quality of commodities, and on costs and efficiency of dis= 
tribution. It aims to aid consumers in making wise and 
economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 
of food and farm commodities. It relates these changes to 
developments in the agricultural and general programs of 
national recovery. It reports on cooperative efforts which 
are being made by individuals and groups of consumers to 
obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is de-— 
pendent upon the consuming power of the people. Likewise 
the consumer depends upon the sustained producing power of 
agriculture. The common interests of consumers and of agri- 
culture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the CONSUMERS’ GUIDE makes public official 
data of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, 
the point of view expressed in its pages does not necessarily 
reflect official policy but is a presentation of governmental 
and non-governmental measures looking toward the advancement 
of consumers’ interests. 
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Issued by the CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL of the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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